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New Hampshire at Jamestown 


By H. H. Metcalf 


On the shore and waters of Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia, from the 26th 
of April until the 30th of No- 
vember next, will be held the third 
of the really great historical exposi- 
tions, of broad, national interest tak- 
ing place in the United States of 
America. First in the list was that 
in celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of American 
Independence, at Philadelphia, in 
1876; second, the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chieago, in 1893 (planned 
for 1892), marking the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus; and this third, in com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary 
of the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America, at Jamestown (near 
by), May 13, 1607. Other exposi- 
tions of note and importance have, of 
course, been holden, but none so 
thoroughly national in character as 
these, and no other of these, indeed 
appealing so directly and intensely 
to the patriotie spirit of the nation, 
as the so-called Jamestown Tercen- 
tennial, since this commemorates the 
actual beginning of our national de- 
velopment—the birth of American 
civilization. 

It was in 1584 that Sir Walter 
Raleigh obtained a charter from the 
king of England for the colonization 
of Virginia, and between that date 
and 1606 three or four different expe- 
ditions were sent out for the purpose 


of effecting a settlement, all of which 
failed, after experiences of greater or 
less suffering and disappointment. 
Finally, early in December of the lat- 
ter year, a party was embarked on 
three vessels, which successfully 
braved the ocean’s storms, and, after 
a long and weary voyage of nearly 
five months, sailed in between the Vir- 
ginia capes, which they named 
Charles and Henry, for the Prince 
of Wales and his brother, on the 26th 
of April, and on the morning follow- 
ing entered the splendid harbor, now 
known as Hampton Roads, and an- 
chored at a place which they named 
Point Comfort, which appellation it 
has borne to the present day. Later 
they proceeded up the James River, 
some thirty miles or more, and, on 
May 13 finally landed on a_ penin- 
sula jutting into the river, and here 
located their settlement, which was 
first called Fort James, later James 
City, and finally Jamestown. With 
the trials and sufferings of these pio- 
neer colonists during the first years 
of the settlement under the direction 
of the famous Capt. John Smith— 
their struggle with privation, disease, 
famine, and savage enemies, which 
decimated their ranks and well nigh 
drove them discouraged into the sea, 
the student of history is familiar. 
But for the arrival of occasional re- 
lief parties from England the settle- 
ment must have been abandoned; but 
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as it was, it held the ground and ulti- 
mately other settlements sprang up; 
and in June, 1619, twelve years after 
the first permanent landing was made, 
the General Assembly of Virginia, the 
first legislative body in America, was 
opened in the wooden church at 
Jamestown, and from that day to this, 
in one place or another, and in one 
form or another (the form without 





ilar extent of territory in the West- 
ern Hemisphere in this regard. not 
only in connection with the first set- 
tlement of the country, but with later 
and no less important epochs in our 
national development. At Cape Henry 
was the first landing place of the set- 
tlers, though they made no stay. being 
driven away by the savages. At Old 
Point Comfort, row a_ fashionable 


John Langdon, Patriot and Statesman 


very much of the substance for a time 
it is true) representative government 
has existed in Virginia, though the 
capital was removed farther up the 
river to Williamsburg in 1698, after 
the second destruction of Jamestown 
by fire, and ultimately still farther, 
to Richmond. 

The region about Hampton Roads 
is replete with points of national his- 
toric interest, far surpassing any sim- 


watering place, was their first harbor, 
and at Jamestown their final abode. 
Though the latter has been aban- 
doned for more than two centuries, 
and the peninsula is now an island in 
the James, the connecting neck of 
land having been washed away by the 
waters, it remains, like Plymouth 
Rock, the first landing place of the 
Massachusetts Pilgrims, who came 
nearly fourteen years later, a sacred 
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shrine, visited vearly by thousands of 
patriotic Americans, though nothing 
is left as a reminder of the pioneer 
occupancy but the crumbling remains 
of an ancient church tower, left stand- 
ing by the last conflagration of more 
than two centuries ago. But ten miles 
across the Roads, from the exposition 
erounds, near Old Point Comfort, is 
Fortress Monroe, the strongest forti- 
fication on the Atlantie coast, and the 
government's leading artillery station. 
Not far from the grounds, across the 
Roads in another direction, is Hamp- 
ton, settled after Jamestown 
and the oldest continuous English set- 
tlement in the country At Newport 


scon 


News, originally called New Port 
Nuee, after Port Nuce in Wales, sit- 
uated at the mouth of the James, 


where it empties into the Roads, is the 
greatest shipbuilding plant in- the 
country. A few miles up the Eliza- 
beth River, an estuary of the Roads, 
is Norfolk, the principal Virginia sea- 
port, and the government’s greatest 
coaling station. Here the exposition 
officers have had their headquarters, 
and the exposition visiters will largely 
be housed. Portsmouth, the seat of 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, is just  be- 
yond. 

Some twenty-five miles to the north- 
west, at the mouth of the York River, 
and but a few miles across country 
from Jamestown, is Yorktown, whose 
siege and surrender marked the sue- 
cessful termination of the Revolution, 
which gave independence to the na- 
tion; while searcely farther, but a 
short distance above Jamestown, is 
Williamsburg. the second capital, and 
seat of the second oldest college in the 
country, which is a place of great his- 
torie interest, and particularly so to 
every patriotic son of New Hamp- 
shire, since in its ancient cemetery re- 


pose the ashes of Alexander Seam- 
mel of Durham, John = Sullivan’s 
heroic law-student. adjutant-general 


of the Continental Army, and Wash- 
ington’s trusted aide, who was mor- 
tally wounded during the siege of 
Yorktown, died and was buried here. 


In this immediate region, and in the 
adjacent sections of Virginia, within 
a few hours’ ride, were fought a 
large share of the battles of the Civil 
War, from 1861 to ’65—Big Bethel 
to Appomattox—and the famous 
naval encounter between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac, the first fight be- 
tween ironelads in the world’s history, 
occurred in Hampton Roads within 
easy sight of the grounds upon which 
the exposition is located. It is 
planned to reproduce this fight during 





Alexander Scammel 


the exposition, in view of the repre- 
sentative squadrons of the navies of 
the world, as they are gathered in 
friendly array upon invitation of the 
United States government, making in 
combination the greatest naval dis- 
play the world has ever seen, which 
will, of course, be in itself, one of the 
vreatest attractions in 
with the exposition. 
While much has been said and writ- 
ten of the naval and military display 
to be made during the exposition, un- 
der the auspices of the general gov- 
ernment, sharp, but doubtless un- 
merited and unjust criticism having 
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been made in some quarters upon the 
spirit, purpose and tendeney thereof, 
and while this feature may exert a 
leading influence in attracting many 
people to the exposition itself, it is not 
properly to be regarded as the domi- 
nant factor in the scope and purpose 
of the celebration itself. Nor should 
the industrial feature, prominent and 
important as it may be, with its fif- 
teen or twenty great buildings, filled 
with the finest products of human 
skill and genius, be so regarded. The 
great controlling feature of the cele- 
bration, animating and dominating 
the exposition in all its lines and de- 
partments, under both state and fed- 
eral supervision, is its historic and pa- 
triotie nature, and this fact should 
ever be uppermost in the minds of the 
people when estimating its value and 
merits. Such being the case, its su- 
periority to all former expositions, as 
a stimulus and inspiration to the na- 
tional mind and heart. must be fully 
recognized, and, this being recognized, 
the importance to the State of New 
Ilampshire of active representation 
on the grounds, and official participa- 
tion in the exposition itself, becomes 
a settled eonvietion in the mind of 
every intelligent citizen of the state. 

And yet it so happens that New 
Hampshire—one of the original thir- 
teen—whose first settlement was made 
only sixteen vears later than that of 
Virginia at Jamestown, whose growth 
and development was practically eon- 
temporaneous with that of Virginia 
and Massachusetts, whose sons were in 
the forefront of battle in almost every 
confliet of the Revolution, from Bun- 
ker Hill to Yerktown, was the very 
last to make arrangements for repre- 
sentation, and there was ground for 
fear. for a time at least. that it might 
go unrepresented. No steps had been 
taken, until late last autumn, even to 
arouse in the publie mind a sense of 
the importance of some movement in 
that direction, when, finally, the Com- 
mercial Club of Coneord took formal 
action, adopting resolutions expres- 


sive of the sentiment of its members 
that immediate action should be taken 
to bring New Hampshire into line 
with other states in recognizing the 
importance and value of this great 
exposition and the eminent propriety 
of active codperation therein. A com- 
mittee was appointed to further the 
work, the newspaper press was urged 
into the service, the exposition author- 
ities at Norfolk were communicated 
with and took an active hand in the 
work, Secretary Shepperd visiting 
Concord immediately after the open- 
ing of the present legislative session, 
and President Tucker a few days 
later, actively enlisting the interest of 
the governor and leading members of 
the Legislature, so that a bill was soon 
prepared, introduced in the Ilouse, 
approved successively by the National 
Affairs and Appropriations commit- 
tees, unanimously passed and sent up 
to the Senate, still more promptly 
passed by that body and immediately 
approved by the governor. author- 
izing the governor and council to 
make proper arrangements, in their 
discretion, for the representation of 
New Hampshire at the Jamestown ex- 
position, and appropriating $10,000 
to meet the expenses of such repre- 
sentation. 

This measure became a law on the 
19th of February. A few days 
later the governor and couneil, ae- 
companied by the secretary of state, 
went to Virginia, met the exposition 
authorities on the grounds, made a 
comprehensive investigation of the 
situation, and were fortunate enough 
to secure one of the most eligible sites 
on the grounds as a loeation for a 
New Hampshire building. It is near 
the Vermont, Rhode Island, Connee- 
ticut and New York headquarters, 
with an attractive little park in front, 
and commands a_ splendid marine 
view. including the precise point in 
the Roads where occurred the great 
battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. 

The next question confronting the 
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governor and council was that of an 
appropriate model for a headquarters 
building, but this was promptly set- 
tled, and in a manner most satisfae- 
tory to all New Hampshire people in- 
terested in the subject. Other states, 
very generally, had appropriately 
copied buildings of historic interest, 
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Revolutionary movement, came _ at 
once into the mind’s eye, as admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose. It was 
promptly determined to reproduce the 
Langdon house for the New Hamp- 
shire building on the exposition 
erounds. This fine old mansion was 
erected by John Langdon in 1784, and 





Judge Woodbury Langdon 


and the same course was pursued for 
New Hampshire. It was decided to 
reproduce for the purpose one of the 
historic homes of the state. Attention 
was naturally directed to Portsmouth, 
the early capital, with its many fa- 
mous mansions and historic associa- 
tions, and the home of John Langdon, 
one of the great civil leaders in the 


remains today substantially as then 
finished—one of the finest pieces of 
old-time architecture in the state. It 
is located on Pleasant Street, opposite 
the Universalist Church, and is an 
object both of local pride and public 
interest. Writing of this house, Fred 
Myron Colby, in the GRANITE 
Montuuy for December, 1879, in one 
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of his series of articles upon the his- 
toric homes of the state, says: ‘‘In 
the presence of the Langdon house 
you seem to stand before John Lang- 
don. The lofty front, the ample 
halls, the grand salon, are indicative 
of the man who was New Hampshire’s 
greatest patriot in the Revolution. 
The man was great, august. The 
house is like him. No mansion in 
America, save the Stratford House, 
alone, is so commanding in its con- 
struction; no house save Mt. Vernon, 
so august in its memories as this one.’’ 
Many an illustrious guest has been 
entertained in this historic home. 
Washington, Lafayette, Haneock, 
Knox, Louis Philippe of France, and 
others of world-wide note enjoved the 
hospitality of its illustrious master. 

In the selection of this house for 
this purpose, the memory of one of 
New Hampshire’s worthiest sons and 
most distinguished patriots is _fit- 
tingly honored. John Langdon was a 
native of Portsmouth, born June 25, 
1741, educated in the publie schools 
of the town, and extensively engaged 
in commercial and mereantile pur- 
suits, becoming a man of wealth and 
influence in the community. He 
early espoused the patriot cause, and 
was active in urging resistance to 
British tyranny. He was largely in- 
strumental in planning and earrying 
out the assault upon Fort William 
and Mary, in which John Sullivan 
was an active leader, which resulted 
in the capture of the powder which 
New Hampshire soldiers used with 
such fatal effect at Bunker Hill in 
June following. this assault and eap- 
ture being recognized as the first overt 
act of the Revolution. He was a dele- 
gate. with Josiah Bartlett, in the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia in 
1775, and was made the Continental 
navy agent. At his shipyard was 
built the famous Ranger.  subse- 
quently commanded by John Paul 
Jones. From his own means, largely. 
he defrayed the expense of fitting out 
the Bennington expedition, com- 
manded by Gen. John Stark, whose 


brilliant suecess paved the way for 
Burgoyne’s defeat, and brought hope- 
ful promise of ultimate triumph for 
the patriot cause. In 1786 he was 
again a member of the Continental 
Congress, having meanwhile served 
extensively in the Legislature of the 
state, and as speaker of the House of 
Representatives. In 1787 he was a 
delegate to the convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States, and was prominent in its pro- 
ceedings. In the following year he 
became governor of New Hampshire. 
serving until Mareh 4, 1789, when he 
took his seat in the United States Sen- 
ate first organized under the Consti- 
tution, and became the first president 
pro tem of that body, serving when 
the votes for president and vice-presi- 
dent were counted, and being. in facet, 
the first legal head of the government 
under the Constitution. In 1805 he 
was again elected governor of the 
state, successively reélected till 1809, 
and subsequently for still two more 
terms. In 1811 he was offered by 
President Jefferson the office of secre- 
tary of the navy, but declined the 
honor as he did a vear later the Demo- 
eratie nomination for vice-president 
of the United States. He died in his 
Portsmouth home, September 18, 
1819. 

In speaking of this historic house, 
and of its illustrious owner, it may 
properly be noted that another house, 
almost its exact counterpart, was built 
in Portsmouth in the same vear as 
this by Judge Woodbury-Langdon, an 
elder brother of John, also eminent in 
the patriot cause and the early history 
of the state, on the site now oceupied 
by the famous hostelry, ‘‘The Rock- 
ingham.’’ This was burned, later, re- 
built in brick. and again burned, no 
part but the dining-room having been 
preserved, and this room later sub- 
stantially reproduced in the John 
Langdon house, by its present owner, 
Woodbury Langdon of New York, a 
ereat-grandson of the original Wood- 
bury Langdon. conspicuous in the 
business life of the metropolis, who 
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Woodbury Langdon, 


Present Owner of the Langdon Mansion 


makes the mansion his summer home, 
while it is permanently occupied by 
Rey. Alfred Elwyn, his father-in-law, 
himself a great-grandson of John 
Langdon. 

The Langdon house has been in the 
hands of the family since its con- 
struction, except for a term of vears 
when it was owned and occupied by 
the Rev. Charles Burroughs, long ree- 
tor of St. John’s Church of Ports- 
mouth. It left at John Lang- 
don’s death to his daughter, Eliza, 
wife of Thomas Langdon Elwyn, sub- 
sequently becoming the property of 
their son, John Elwyn, who sold to 
Mr. Burroughs; but for the last 
twenty vears has been the property of 
Woodbury Langdon of New York, 
above mentioned, who takes just pride 
in maintaining the old family home, 
and who has generously and _ patriot- 


Was 


ically offered, at his own personal ex- 
pense, to reproduce in the copy on the 
exposition grounds, the leading fea- 
tures of the interior, which the lim- 
ited appropriation made by the state 
rendered impracticable for the gov- 
ernor and couneil. 

It is, indeed, subject for econgratu- 
lation that New Hampshire is to be 
thus represented at this great historic 
exposition, and that the building in 
which the New Hampshire commis- 
sioner shall greet the host of visitors 
from all parts of the land, as he di- 
rects their attention to the scenic at- 
tractions of the old Granite State, 
shall be a reminder of her glorious 
history, and the active part which her 
sons performed in the days that made 
a great nation of thirteen struggling 
colonies, including Virginia and New 
Hampshire. 
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Monadnock Mountain 


Monadnock 
By lva H. Drew 


Monadnock, mount of rugged splendor, 

Towering o’er us in thy grandeur, 
Break the silence of the past. 

Let thy voice from storm-swept summit, 

Silvery brooks, and rocks of granite 
Speak to us, oh, mountain vast! 


Did the Druids o’er thee dance 
In those days of dim romance, 
And the Fauns hold nightly revel ? 
Did the lion have his lair 
Midst thy rocky cliffs somewhere ? 
Speak to us and break the spell. 


Did the bronzed and bold red men 
Chase the deer through yonder glen, 
Did their wigwams dot thy base? 
Do you miss their camp-fires’ glow 
And their war dance weird and slow ? 
Speak to us of that dread race. 


Does the storm king make thee quake, 
Cause thy mighty sides to shake, 
Fill thy heart with direful woe? 
Do thy pines and maples wave 
Over many an ancient grave? 
Speak, oh, mountain! Is it so? 











Monadnock 


When the misty clouds dip low, 
Dallying with your crest of snow, 

Do you laugh or do you weep? 
Or when sunset’s radiant light 
Lends to you a halo bright 

Are you locked in dreamless sleep? 


Centuries have come and gone, 
But from night to dewy morn 
You have stood on silent guard. 
Do vou not feel tired and old, 
Standing there so stern and bold? 
Speak and tell us, dear old Pard. 


Oh, thou mountain, grim and vast! 
Guardian of a sacred past, 
Tho’ a thine of earth and rock. 
Grant this only boon I erave, 
When they hollow out my grave 
Let me slumber at thy feet— Monadnoek. 


Miy Prayer 
By Harry Leavitt Perham 


Touched by Thy spirit with my soul on fire, 
This is my best, my holiest desire ; 
Create a heart so pure and true in me, 
That I may live in fellowship with Thee; 
Cause me to listen when the wild birds sing, 
And help me treasure, Lord, the word they bring; 
Oh! speak to me a message through the trees, 
Whisper sweet words and waft them on the breeze ; 
Give me a love for solitude and men, 
And what Thou givest help me give again: 
Oh, let me wander where the fern fronds nod, 
And let me there commune with Thee, my God: 
Give me one friend for comfort in my need 
The loss of whom would cause my heart to bleed, 
A sharer of my eestacies and woes, 
Oh, such a friend as mortal rarely knows, 
An angel of the Lord in human form, 
Of loving nature throughout peace and storm, 
With this my best ambition, in the end 
To prove well worthy of this noble friend— 

This is my prayer. 

Amen. 











Some Account of Old Hampshire 


By Fred Myron Colby 


Any one looking at the map of 
England will see in the southern part 
of the island the large maritime 
county of Hampshire. It faces the 
English Channel, and its coast is in- 
dented by four bays known as South- 


ampton Water, Portsmouth Harbor, 
Langston Harbor and Chichester 
Harbor. The county is of an irreg- 


ular quadrilateral form, its greatest 
width from east to west being forty- 
one miles and its greatest breadth 
from north to south being forty-six 
miles. Its total area on the mainland 
938,764 nearly 
sixteen hundred square miles,—about 
one sixth of the size of the Granite 
State. or somewhat than the 
state of Rhode Island. 

Hampshire, 


comprises acres, or 


larger 


Hants, or as it is 


sometimes called Southamptonshire, 
is situated between 50 degrees and 
34 minutes and 51 degrees and 22 


minutes, north latitude, and 48 min- 
utes and 1 degree and 54 minutes, 
west longitude, and is bounded by the 
following counties, namely: Wilt- 
shire and Dorsetshire on the west, 
Berkshire on the north, and Surrey 
and Sussex on the east. <As_ the 
American New Hampshire has outly- 
ing islands—the Isles of Shoals.—so 
the English Old Hampshire has one 
—the Isle of Wight.—a picturesque 
and beautiful island that contains 93,- 
000 acres. The island lies about six 
miles south of the coast, separated 
therefrom by the waters of Spithead 
and the Solent. 

Among the Saxons the county was 
known as Hamtonshire; in the 
Domesday Book it is called Hantes- 
shire. The capital of Hampshire is 
Winchester, sixty-two miles south- 
west of London. It is on the right 
bank of the river Itchin, which is 


navigable to the sea as a canal. The 
cathedral, a striking old Norman- 
Gothie structure is one of the finest 
in England. Under the Danes and 
the early Norman kings, Winehester 
the capital of England, and 
many of the old kings lie entombed in 
the cathedral. 

In its general aspect Hampshire 
presents a beautiful variety of gently 
rising hills and fruitful valleys, 
adorned with pleasant villages and 
stately parks and interspersed with 
extensive woodland. Two ranges of 
low chalk hills, known as the North 
and South Downs, enter the county 
from Surrey and Sussex respectively, 
and traverse it in a northwesterly di- 
reetion into Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
forming in the northwestern corner of 
the county several picturesque emi- 
nences, from which fi::e views can be 
obtained. The highest of these sum- 
mits in S.ddown Hill, Highelere, a 
thousand feet above the sea level. 

The soil differs in different parts 
of the county. In some places it is 
of considerable depth, and produces 
good crops of all kinds, but a great 
part of it is so light as to be unfitted 
for the plow, and is used as sheep pas- 
ture. The total area of arable land 
is 706.927 acres, of which 247,958 
acres are under corn crops, 135,982 
under green crops, 112,813 
acres under rotation grasses, 181,141 
permanent pasture, and 22,967 acres 
fallow. The acreage under woods is 
87,229 acres. The principal grain 
erop is wheat, for which Hampshire 
enjoys a great celebrity. Barley 
and oats are also extensively grown. 
On account of the number of sheep 
pastured on the uplands a large 
breadth of turnips is grown. In the 
eastern part of the county a large 
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acres 








acreage is devoted to hop raising. 
Most of the farms are large, and the 
waste land has been mostly brought 
under tillage. Farming is princi- 
pally conducted on the best modern 
principles, but owing to the varieties 
of soil there is perhaps no county 
in England in which the rotation ob- 
served is more diversified, or the 
processes and methods more varied. 

The famous new forest of William 
the Conqueror lies in Hampshire, 
and the greater part of it still belongs 
to the crown. Beech and oak are the 
principal trees. The oaks, many of 
which are some hundreds of years old, 
do not grow to a great height, but 
shoot out strong, crooked branches 
which gives them a very picturesque 
appearance. The old forest is still 
frequented by deer, descendants of 
those very animals which the old Nor- 
man kings loved so well. Herds of 
small ponies similar tu those of Shet- 
land and the Hebrides are also reared 
in the forest. 

The breeding and the fattening of 
swine has long been an important 
Hampshire industry. The original 
breed of pigs has been improved by 
crossing with Essex, Berkshire and 
Chinese hogs. In the vicinity of the 
forests the swine are fed on acorns 
and beechnuts, and the quality of the 
Hampshire bacon is considered of the 
best. There are over six hundred 
thousand sheep in the county, the 
larger part being of the Southdown 
breed. which has acquired distinet pe- 
euliarity and are known as ‘‘short 
wools’’ or ‘‘Hampshire downs.’’ Bee 
keeping is extensively followed, and 
the honey of the county enjovs a 
special celebrity. 

The manufactures of Hampshire 
are not important. except those car- 
ried on at Portsmouth and Gosport. 
in connection with the royal navy. 
In many of the towns there are brew- 
eries and tanneries, and paper is 
manfactured at several places. The 
paper mills of Romsey and Overton 
have supplied the bank of England 
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with note paper since the reign of 
George the First. Fancy pottery and 
terra cotta are made at Fareham and 
Bishop’s Waltham; and Ringwood is 
celebrated for its knitted 
There are large steam docks and an 
extensive shipping trade at South- 
ampton. At most of the coast towns 
fishing is prosecuted to a considerable 
degree. The total population of the 
county amounted in 1901 to over 
680,000, 74.000 of this number being 
on the Isle of Wight. 

The largest and most populous city 
of old Hampshire is Portsmouth, af- 
ter London and Liverpool, the larg- 
est seaport in England. Its popula- 
tion is upwards of 150,000. Better 
than any other spot in Great Britain 
perhaps, Portsmouth illustrates the 
naval and military power of the 
mother country, and the place is eon- 
sidered impregnable. In its harbor 
is seen the craft of all lands, and al- 
ways several of their vast leviathans 
of war, which gives Brittania her 
claim to rule the wave, are in station 
there. It has been a seaport since the 
time of Alfred the Great, and many 
of the early voyagers and explorers 
of the New World sailed from this 
port or from Southampton. 

The latter is an old town, almost 
as ancient as Winchester, and was the 
oceasional residence of Canute the 
Dane. The neighboring shore is said 
to be the place of his rebuke to his 
courtiers, according to the story fa- 
miliar to most readers. Its popula- 
tion is seventy thousand, and it is the 
principal port of departure for sev- 
eral East and West India, Chinese, 
Australian, North German and 
American lines of steamers. Its prin- 
cipal industries are brewing, sugar 
refining, iron casting, coach building 
and ship building. 

It is quite remarkable that Hamp- 
shire is the only one of the English 
counties that has never given its name 
to a title. There have been earls, 


gloves. 


marquises and dukes of every other 
English county. but there has never 
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been an earl, marquis or duke of 
Hampshire or Hants. Southampton 
has given a title to three different 
families—Fitzwilliams, Wriothesley 
and Fitzroy—but the title was de- 
rived from the city and not from the 
county. The principal noblemen 
having seats in the county are the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earl of 
Portsmouth, the Earl of Carnavon, 
the Earl of Normonton, Lord <Ash- 
burton, Lord Northbrook, and Sir 
William Heatheote. 

Many of the towns of old Hamp- 
shire have names that are familiar to 
our ear in our own New Hampshire. 
Besides Portsmouth, there are Chi- 
chester, Kingston, Ashland, Alton, 
Milford and Newport, and not far 
from her borders are Salisbury and 
Exeter. The names are suggestive, 
and produce a sort of a home feel- 
ing to Americans who oceasionally 
run over the county. The name of 
hamlet after hamlet has passed to the 
New World, and has memories to the 
ears of Englishman and American 
alike. English history is about the 
traveler in every spot he sees, and the 


descendants of many of the old fami- 
lies have found a home in the growing 
commonwealth in the West christened 
in the memory of this grand old Eng- 
lish county. 

The names of many eminent per- 
sons are associated with Old Hamp- 
shire, quite a number of whom resided 
in the county. Bishop Wykeham, one 
of the splendid ecclesiastics of the 
Middle Ages, Dr. Edward Young, au- 
thor of *‘Night Thoughts,’’ Warton, 
author of the ‘‘History of English 
Poetry,’’ Gilbert White. John Keb- 
ble. Charles Diekens, the Duke of 
Wellington, are only a few of the 
worthies who have been sons of the 
soil, either by birth or adoption, and 
added fame to the glory of the Eng- 
lish Hampshire. Tlurst Castle near 
Southampton was for a_ time the 
prison of Charles the First of Eng- 
land, and on the Isle of Wight is Os- 
borne Heuse, the former summer resi- 
dence of Queen Victoria, and the old 
straw-thatched cottage where lived 
the dairvman’s daughter, whose story 
Leigh Richmond has made immortal. 


Orpheus and I 


By C. ¢ 


f Lord 


The ancient swain 
Who thrilled amain 
With mystie inspiration edd, 
To musie lent 
His soul: intent, 
Brutes, rocks and trees that deeked the sod. 
At once began 
To fcel the man 
.Who bore the likeness of a god. 


Crude nature's son, 
Indeed but one 
Of gifts evolved in slight degrees, 
| wait the mood 
Of thines, or brood 
In vain by ruthless fate’s decrees: 
If they incline, 
[ then divine 
In songs of brutes, and rocks and trees. 








Our First War of Aggression—Canada 
the Object 


CHAPTER IV. 


Three chapters of this paper were 
published in the May number of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, in 1902. The 
narrative was brought down to the 
failure of the assault upon Quebee of 
the morning of December 31, 1775, 
which ended so disastrously to the be- 
siegers. In this assault, the entire 
contingent from New Hampshire be- 
came prisoners, with their leader, 
Capt. Henry Dearborn of Hampton. 
Let us continue the sad story. 

Looking backward now, the world 
can see that the campaign for Canada 
had failed. But such was not the 
view of Colonel Arnold, who by a sort 
of election succeeded the lamented 
Montgomery in command of the crip- 
pled army of invasion; nor of the 
other officers and the rank and file. 
Arnold is quoted as saying, ‘‘I have 
no thought of leaving this proud town 
until I first enter it in triumph. 

I am in the way of my duty and 
know no fear.’’ The City of Quebee 
had not yet been released from the 
crip of the besieging foe. For more 
than four months her gates must be 
guarded with vigilance against a foe 
whom neither hostile arms nor arctic 
cold could intimidate. 

IIere certain phases of the ecam- 
paign are naturally suggested for 
narrative, viz.: the misfortunes of the 
prisoners, the continued siege, and the 
retreat which came with the melting 
of ice and snow in the spring. 

The fatalities of the attack of De- 
eember 31, 1775, will never be ae- 
eurately known. The number stated 
by different authorities varies from 
forty set down by Captain Dearborn 
to 200 reported as buried by British 
accounts. The latter number must 
include deaths among the prisoners 





from wounds and disease. The num- 
her of patriots captured is disputed. 


Captain Dearborn says about 300 
prisoners and 100 killed = and 
wounded. <A different estimate of 


the killed and wounded was given in 
another chapter. Captain Dearborn 
of Hampton, N. H., says in his diary, 
‘‘hearing nothing from the general’s 
party and having lost about 100 men 
out of less than 500, it was thought 
most prudent to surrender, upon the 
encouragement of being promised 
vood quarters and tender usage.’’ 
This refers to Arnold’s division only. 
The situation presented no reason- 
able alternative but to surrender or 
perish. The promise of ‘‘good quar- 
ters and tender usage’’ was as faith- 
fully fulfilled as was practicable in 
the condition of the city as regards 
fuel and provisions, until the diseov- 
ery of plots to escape resulted in 
irons and severity inflicted upon 
many enlisted men and some officers. 

General Carleton was a humane 
and sympathetic man. Captain 
Dearborn says, ‘‘I and my other of- 
ficers were carried to the main guard 
house to the other officers, where we 
had a good dinner and a plenty of 
several sorts of good wine.’’ The of- 
ficers were the same day removed to 
the Seminary of Laval, in the Upper 
Town, and placed in rooms on the 


fourth floor. This was their prison 
during a captivity of about seven 
long and tedious months, except 


when illness caused their removal to 
the Hotel Dieu, a nunnery and hos- 


pital. They were given books and 
with reading and eard-playing 
whiled away the tedious waking 
hours. Panes of glass were set in 


the doors; lights were kept in their 
rooms and they were at all times un- 
guards. 


der the surveillance of 
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Thus, though not dealt with severely, 
they were always kept conscious that 
they were captives. 

We have been speaking of the cap- 
tive officers. The enlisted men were 
confined in the Jesuit College and 
monastery in the Upper Town and 
were somewhat crowded together, al- 
though the structure was large 
enough to hold several thousand men. 
Searcity of fuel in the city was the 
eause of this crowding. Arnold’s lit- 
tle army was able to eut off the ap- 
proaches to the town so that the 
scarcity of fuel was felt even by the 
garrison. The men were soon re- 
moved to the Dauphine jail, and 
there remained. The enlisted men 
from New Hampshire were among 
these prisoners. Interesting stories 
come down to us of plots to escape 
en masse to Arnold’s lines, and of 
discovery just as their consummation 
seemed upon the point of realization, 
and of consequent severity of 
shackles and restrictions on liberty; 
of recruiting for the British service 
within the prison walls, when some 
ninety-five took the ‘‘king’s  shil- 
ling’’ to get a measure of liberty with 
a mental reservation to escape the 
first opportunity, so many so re- 
leased really escaping that the au- 
thorities returned the others to their 
prison as hopeless recruits; of the 
daring man who in white clothes, hid 
in a snowdrift in the angle of the 
wall and at dark boldly leaped from 
the wall into the depths of a snow 
drift and eseaped. When outside 
the walls. escape to the camp was as- 
sured. The snow was twenty feet 
deep in many places around the walls 
and four feet deep on a level, and the 
grip of the frost king was frightful. 

Lack of liberty and an uncertainty 
of fate, perhaps the gallows, were 
hardships fearfully supplemented by 
a horrible pestilence of smallpox 
which attacked both officers and men, 
and added largely to the list of the 
dead. The smallpox having done 


its worst, a poor diet at length de- 
veloped a scourge of scurvy so se- 
vere that many had their teeth drop 
out and many suffered horrible 
deaths. They became ragged, filthy 
and vermin-infested. 

The weary months dragged their 
slow length along until the southern 
zephyrs had loesed the iey fetters 
that had held fast and hard that 
whole northern province, and then 
only in August the survivors were 
released and transported by sea to 
their southern homeland. That they 
were few who returned of those 
strong battalions may be believed 
when it is known that of some com- 
panies of 100 riflemen barely twenty- 
five survived to receive the home 
greeting of those they loved. 
Whether the New Hampshire com- 
pany lost in like proportion the 
writer has no data to show. 

The excitement of the attack hav- 
ing been sueceeded by the depression 
of defeat posterity would read with- 
out surprise that our surviving troops 
who were free retired with alacrity 
or in a panic of fear from a desper- 
ate enterprise. But their indom- 
itable leader heroically resolved to 
know no defeat and from his couch in 
the general hospital, to which he was 
confined by his shattered knee. issued 
his orders for manning and holding 
the lines with his little army of 
about 700 men, one half of whom 
were not fit for duty. His officers 
and men seconded his efforts and im- 
portunate ealls went to Congress and 
Washington and others in authority, 
for men, and cannon, and powder 
and ball. The man of military sei- 
ence may pore over maps to see where 
our lines were drawn, where our bat- 
teries were placed, where our hospi- 
tals suceored the sick and wounded; 
but there are few who know the geog- 
raphy or topography of the country 
well enough to be edified by such ap- 
plieation or pendantry, or care more 
for such details than they do for the 
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particulars of the siege and sack of 


ancient Troy. Away, then, with 
such dry and barren details! 
We know that that little band, 


through a fierce winter’s cold, amid 
the huge snowdrifts of a sub-aretic 
climate, maintained a siege so contin- 
uous and effective that the garrison 
aud people of Quebee were put to 
sore straits to keep warm within their 
thick walls and substantial houses, 
while their enemy without endured 
the frightful climate in their canvas 
habitations and rude huts, and so in- 
timidated the garrison that they dare 
not make a sortie to drive off the be- 
siegers, but only to secure the uncon- 
sumed timbers of the half burned 
suburbs of St. John and St. Roque 
to eke out their own scanty supply of 
fuel. 

Meanwhile, the vigorous appeals 
for reinforcements brought some re- 
sults. January 24, 150 men came to 
their aid from Montreal, where the 
superannuated General Wooster. dis- 
tinguished for patriotism and_ his 
immense wig rather than for military 
ability, held command. Presently a 
squad of twenty-five men from New 
England, on snowshoes, performed 
the heroic march to Quebee and 
helped fill up the gaps in the lines. 
Others followed in companies and 
regiments, whose march by Montgom- 
ery’s route by Lake Champlain in- 
volved them in hardships and suffer- 
ings hardly exceeded by those en- 
dured by the heroes of the Kennebec 
and Chandiere, until the little army 
grew and waxed strong with the 
strength of about 3,000 men. Then 
the benevolent but faithful Carleton, 
in Quebec, grew apprehensive, as bat- 
teries were erected and threw shot 
and shell into the city; and while he 
guarded his massive walls and pon- 
derous gates, watched with ceaseless 
vigilance the ‘‘rebels.’’ who grew 
more and more aggressive, on the one 
hand, and on the other with anxious 
gaze scanned the growing expanse of 
open water in the river as spring ad- 





vanced, hoping to see vessels of war 
and transports loaded with troops, 
provisions and munitions of war and 
flying the Union Jack at mast head, 
sailing up the river to his rescue and 
the delivery of the strongest fortress 
in America from the elutches of the 
persistent Yankees, whose cannon 
thundered ominously at his gates. 


April 1 General Wooster came 
down from Montreal and assumed 
command, and April 12, Arnold, 


feeling slighted by General Wooster, 
asked to be relieved and retired to 
Montreal to convalesce. On the first 
day of May, Maj.-Gen. John Thomas, 
a man of culture and ability, arrived 
and assumed command. 

Captain Dearborn and his com- 
rades, on May 3, were startled by a 
commotion that penetrated even 
through prison walls, and looking 
out saw a ship approaching from Isle 
Orleans, with all sails set. It was a 
fire-ship intended to set fire to the 
mass of shipping at the wharves and 
the buildings of the Lower Town. 
She was thought by the people to be 
a rescue ship from home and they 
were wild with excitement. The 
watchers saw the crew that had 
guided her row away in a boat, then 
came an explosion on board and fire 
and sparks were scattered far and 
wide. Midst a terrific discharge of 
shot and shell from all -batteries that 
could be brought to bear, the sails 
went up in flames, the wind veered 
and the vessel sheered from _ its 
course, harmed nothing, and all was 
over. This was the last spasmodic 
attempt of our forces to harass the 
enemy. 

On the 6th of May (three days 
later), before day, three British war 
vessels approached the city from be- 
low and landed men and guns, bring- 
ing joy to the inhabitants of Quebee, 
but the knell of the hopes of the 
prisoners and the besiegers. A force 
of a thousand British troops marched 
out toward the American lines, 
which were hastily abandoned, with- 
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out much effective resistance, and the 
siege of Quebee was at an end. At 
a council of war the night previous, 
the decision to withdraw had been 
reached as the little army was weak- 
ened by the ravages of smallpox and 
other disease and a scarcity of provi- 
sions that had compelled the men to 
beg for food from house to house in 
the country in their rear. Even the 
most sanguine knew now that the 
campaign had failed. How to es- 
eape from a British foree of 10,000 
men and many ships of war was the 
problem. We can now see that the 
sluggish movements of the British 
troops alone permitted General 
Thomas to conduct a retreat for 
twelve miles that first day and thirty 
miles the next without molestation. 
Tempted to make a stand at Des 
Chambault, forty-eight miles up the 
river, better counsels prevailed, and 
the retreat was continued by cross- 
ing to the south side of the St. Law- 
rence and on to Sorel, a little below 
Montreal. Here General Thomas 
died of smallpox. Arnold joined 
from Montreal with 300 men. Gen- 
eral Sullivan, with 3,500 men sent 
forward for the succor of the retreat- 
ing army, joined here and assumed 
command. Gen. John Sullivan’s 
name occupies a large page in the 
history of New Hampshire. 

Col. Timothy Bedel of northern 
New Hampshire raised a_ regiment 
and marched to the relief of the re- 
treating army. Stationed at The 
Cedars above Montreal the regiment 
was disgracefully surrendered while 
Colonel Bedel was absent on other 
duty. The prisoners were soon re- 
leased. 

But though the army baffled the 
pursuing British, they could not 
baffle the attacks of the pestilence 
and there were, as the sick were 
hauled up the river in boats, hardly 
well men enough to transport and 
eare for the sick who were reduced to 
a diet of salt pork and flour. 

At length, having briefly halted at 


Chambly and St. Johns, they reached 
Isle au Noix, June 17, and eight days 
later they reached Crown Point, a 
wasted, pitiful mass of humanity, 
with all lost but honor. Colonel 
Trumbull, of the staff of General 
Gates, after inspecting the camp, re- 
corded that he did not look in a tent 
or hut in which he did not find a 
dead or dying man. Almost naked, 
their tattered clothing, their blan- 
kets, the air, the ground. reeked with 
the pestilential infection. Emaci- 
ated and weak, they could not have 
beaten off an enemy had one ap- 
peared. A physician who tried to 
serve them said, ‘‘ At the sight of so 
much privation and distress, I wept 
until I had no more power to weep.’’ 
Canada was completely evacuated 
before the end of June. Had Mont- 
gomery and Arnold captured Quebee 
in the assault of December 31, 1775, 
or afterward, could they have held 
their conquest in 1776 against the 
overwhelming force sent to Canada 
by the British? It is doubtful, un- 
less the attachment of the Canadi- 
ans could have been retained. Even 
then, it would have been doubtful, 
even if largely reénforced. Was the 
campaign well advised? Superfici- 
ally viewed, it does not seem so, con- 
sidering the lateness of the date of 
Arnold’s departure. But when we 
remember that the large force of 
British troops in Canada _ acecom- 
plished practically nothing in 1776, 
we may perhaps consider that the 
Canada campaign diverted their 
strength from the forees that oper- 
ated under Howe around New York 
that year and that his capacity for 
harm was thus diminished. In this 
view some may think the campaign 
had, perhaps, slight compensations. 
To such an end came courage the 
most unbounded, efforts the most 
strenuous, and fortitude the most un- 
exampled. The tale has been told a 
thousand times. The romance of it 
all is never-failing. The heroism of 
it all, for which the deeds and fate 
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of Montgomery are ever memorable 
types, is not excelled in lustre by 
human deeds of any age or clime. 
The pitiful story of the retreat of the 
skeleton army might well fill a sep- 
arate doleful chapter. It is all a tale 
of sadness and immeasurable pathos. 

The objects of the campaign for 
the conquest of Canada utterly failed 
of attainment. Do we find any 
really adequate compensating results 
to offset the toil, privations, hard- 
ships, suffering, loss of life and ex- 
penditure of treasure? When we 
gather the disasters, the terrors, the 


horrors and the sorrows of that ill- 
fated campaign into one picture, the 
all-prevailing gloom derives hardly a 
ray of light from the transient suc- 
cess at St. John and Montreal. 
Save this, the only light that illum- 
ines the black picture is the glow of 
patriotic ardor and of heroic cour- 
age and fortitude of the heroes of the 
barriers below the walls of Quebec 
and of the inhospitable wilderness of 
the Chaudiere and Kennebec. 


E. D. HADLEY. 


Des Moines, Iowa, February 2, 1907. 


lInlome 


By Rev. Raymond I. Huse 


When in other lands we wander, 
And in distant paths we roam, 

How our hearts grow warm and tender 
When at night we think of home. 


And the hills we loved in childhood 
Seem to charm us from afar, 

As they did when o’er their summits 
We beheld the evening star. 


Our lives are but a journey 
Round a circle, through the glen; 

And, when shadows fall at even, 
We shall all come home again. 


In the dear home paths we’ll wander 
And the years that took their flight, 
In our joy will be forgotten 
When we all come home at night. 


And the Father who has missed us 
While so sadly we did roam, 

And the Savior who has loved us 
Will receive us, ‘‘ Welcome Home.’’ 


Exeter, N. H. 





Capt. Tobias Lear of Portsmouth, 
Builder of the “Ranger” 


By Pay Director Joseph Foster, Rear Admiral U.S. N. 


Capt. Tobias Lear of Portsmouth, 
N. H., who died November 6, 1781, 
aged forty-five years, was the builder 
of Paul Jones’ famous ship, the 
Ranger. 

He was first cousin of Gov. John 
Langdon of Portsmouth, ‘‘ Best of the 
best in his New Hampshire home’’ 
(Tablet St. John’s Chureh, Ports- 
mouth. See volume I, new series, p. 
547); father of Col. Tobias Lear, six- 
teen years private secretary to George 
Washington, and grandfather of 
Rear Admiral George Washington 
Storer, United States Navy, who as a 
baby sat on Washington’s knee and 
received his special blessing. 

That Capt. Tobias Lear was for sev- 
eral vears during the American Rev- 
olution superintendent of the ‘‘Con- 
tinental Yard’’ at Langdon’s (now 
Badger’s) Island, in the Piscataqua 
River opposite Portsmouth, N. H., 
renders the story of his life and fam- 
ily of interest to the people of New 
Hampshire, and especially to those 
who have read, or in future shall look 
upon the bronze tablet, erected in 
1905, at the ferry landing of the 
Atlantie Shore Electric Railway on 
that island by the Paul Jones Club. 
Sons of the American Revolution of 


(Re tired 


Portsmouth, ‘‘In memory of the Con- 
tinental sloop of war Ranger, 
launched from this island May 10, 
1777,’’ of which the inscription was 
printed in full in ‘‘ Portsmouth Rev- 
olutionary Tablets’’ in this magazine 
for October, 1906 (Volume I, new se- 
ries, p. 546). 

Captain Lear’s ‘‘ Account Book’’ 
from December 23, 1776, to May 12, 
1781, covering his receipts from and 
expenditures on account of ‘‘The 
Honorable John Langdon, Esq.,”’ 
continental agent during that time, 
is still preserved. Besides the Ran- 
ger, Captain Lear built the private 
armed ship Portsmouth, and partly 


constructed the continental ship 
America, seventy-four guns. 
The ‘‘Aeecount Book,’’ now the 


property of Mr. Francis R. Johnson 
of Portsmouth, through whose kind- 
ness the following extracts were 
made, was presented to him by the 
late Mrs. Albert L. Jones, formerly 
Miss Mary Washington Storer, daugh- 
ter of the late Rear Admiral George 
Washington Storer, United States 
Navy, also of Portsmouth, and a 
ereat-granddaughter of Capt. Tobias 
Lear, so that its authenticity is cer- 
tain. 
Its testimony is as follows, viz:— 








THE “HAMPSHIRE,” 


Capt. Tobias Lear of Portsmouth 


RENAMED THE “RANGER.” 
Cor’ll John Langdon, DR. 
1777 
Jan’y 11 To cash paid the Carpenters for work when building the Continental 
ship Hampshire, James Roch Esq. Comdr. bldg. at Cor’ll Lang- 
don’s Island 63. 3) 3 
March 14 To Cash paid Do. 307 6) 3 
April 12 To Cash paid Do. 288 14,11 
= ‘** To Cash pd Sundry men when work’g on the Raleigh when she 
hall’d on shore , : 12] 3 
May 9-10 To Cash paid the Carpenters and caulkers. 226 15' 9 
= 10 To my supertend’g the ship Hampshire from Dec. 23, 1776 to May 10, 
1777, 114 days, 8s. p day. 45: 4 
To 19 weeks Board @ 14s, 13 6 0 
: To Cash pd Sundry Carpenters for Sunday night Board while in 
town (@ 12d p Sunday 8 2 0 
954, 4 5 
L778 
May 23 To Cash to Ballance this Acc’t Q\17| 7 
964 2 0 
Contra, CR. 
Jan’y 11) By Cash to pay the Carpenters when Building the Continental Ship 
Hampshire. James Roch, Comdr. at Cor’ll Langdon’s Island, 40 2 0 
i 13. By Cash for Do. 24.0 0 
March 12) By Cash for Do., 300 0 0 
April 11) By Cash for Do., 300 0 0 
May 5, By Cash for Do., 


The charge for superintending, 114 
days at eight shillings per day, 
should be £45.12.0, as originally writ- 
ten: 113 days would be £45.4.0, the 
corrected amount entered in the ac- 
count book. 

That the ‘‘Continental ship Hamp- 
shire, James Roch, Esq., Comdr,”’ as 
she was known from December 23, 
1776, to May 10, 1777, while being 
built, beeame the continental ship 
Ranger by virtue of the resolve passed 
by Congress June 14, 1777, ‘‘That 
Captain John Paul Jones be ap- 
pointed to command the Ranger ship 
of war.’’ is evident; for the Hamp- 
shire never appears in the list of 
ships of the Continental Navy and 
the following evidence conclusively 
shows that Captain Roch was Captain 
Jones’ predecessor in command of the 
Ranger. 

Capt. Thomas Thompson of Ports- 
mouth, commanding the Continental 


300! 0. O 


964 2 0 


frigate Raleigh, in a letter to Capt. 
Hector MeNeil of the Continental 
frigate Boston, dated at Portsmouth, 
Saturday, July 19, 1777, says: 
‘* Jones is here. Commands the ship 
Ranger built in this place, late Roch 
—not in condition for sea yet.’’ 
(Faesimilie letter printed in Spears’ 
‘*History of Our Navy,’’ New York, 
1897, Volume I, pages 183-184.) 

Paul Jones’ letter to Captain Roch, 
given below, although his name was 
printed ‘‘John Roach’’ instead of 
‘‘James Roch,’’ as in the ‘‘ Account 
Book,’’ must be recognized as full 
proof of this identity of the Hamp- 
shire and the Ranger. 

Letter of Paul Jones, 1777: 

(From a copy in the possession of 
the New England Historie Geneaolog- 
ical Society. ) 


PortsMoutTH, July 12, 1777. 
Sir. 


I am come here on a 


disagreeable 
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errand—to supersede you, against whom 
I have no cause of complaint. 

Delicacy would not permit my more 
early Appearance. I wished to give you 
time to consider seriously whether your 
suspension can be in any respect owing 
to me? You must be convinced that it 
was not when you recollect that I was ap- 
pointed to command a far better ship 
than the Ranger:—Besides I telieve you 
think me incapable of Basene:s. 

You will have an Opportunity of dis- 
proving whatever may have been said to 
your disadvantage, and the charges 
against you, whatever they are, must be 
supported by incontestable Facts, other- 
wise they will gain no credit with men of 
Candor and Ingenuity—your present ¢a- 
lamity may yet terminate in your future 
happiness—when it appears you have 
been wrongfully charged, you will be en- 
titled to a greiter share of public good 
will and approbation than you could oth- 
erwise have claimed. I wish you well— 
and am 

Sir 
Your most Obedient 
very humble servant, 
Jno. P. JONES. 
(John Roach, Esquire). 
—(New England Historical Genealogical 
Register, Volume 48, page 461.) 


It is interesting to note that an orig- 
inal list of the crew of the Continen- 
tal frigate Boston, Capt. Heetor Me- 
Neil, above mentioned, and an autobi- 
ographical sketch of Captain Me- 
Neil’s life, are in possession of Charles 
W. Gray of Portsmouth, where some 
of his family connections still reside. 


THE PRIVATE ARMED SHIP PORTSMOUTH. 


The Portsmouth was also built on 
Langdon’s Island under the superin- 
tendence of Capt. Tobias Lear; but 
before the Ranger, as shown by the 
following extracts from the **‘ Account 


Book "ids 


Cor ll John Langdon, Dr. 

1776 To paying the Carpenters 

for Building the Ship 

Portsmouth from the 

25th of Sept. to the 

21st day of Dec. when 

she was launched £634.12.3 
1777 For Cash paid the Car- 

penters when finishing 

the ship at town and 

for lodging of same £141.14.11 


1777 To my Time from Sept. 
25th, 1776, to Dee. 
21st, 1777 (1776), 106 


days @ 6/6 £ 34.9.0 
To 15 Weeks Board @ 
14s 10.10.0 


Contra 


1776 
Oct. 19th By Cash to pay 
Carpenters for 
Building the ship 
Portsmouth 30. 0.0 
Oct. 25th By Cash for Do. 104. 8.0 
Nov. 9th By Cash for Do. 64.16.0 
Nov. 16th. By Cash for Do, 108. 0.0 
Nov. 19th By Cash for Do. 30. 6.0 
Dec. 6th By Cash for Do. 180. 0.0 
Dee. 23d By Cash for Do. 120. 0.0 
1777 
Mar. 11th By Cash for Do. 176. 0.0 
* 812. 4.0 
1778 
May 23d By Cash to Ballance 
this A’ct 9.2.2 
821.6.2 


(*This should have been £813.4.0.) 


It is stated in Emmons’ ‘‘ Navy of 
the United States,’’ Washington, 
1853, in a list of ‘*‘ Publie and Private 
Armed Vessels fitted out in the United 
States during the Revolutionary 
War,”’ that the Portsmouth was a 
‘Ship’ of *‘twenty guns’’ and ‘‘one 
hundred men,’’? Captain ‘‘R. Par- 
ker,’ fitted out in ‘‘ New Hampshire”’ 
in **1776.”’ 

THE AMERICA. 


The work on ‘* The 74 buildg at Cor 
ll Langdon’s Island’’—the America 

was superintended by Capt. Tobias 
Lear from May 10, 1777, to May 12, 
1781 (six months before his death) ; 
and his charges against Col. John 
Langdon for ‘‘superintending’’ dur- 
ing all the time are entered in this 
Account Book. Credit is given for 
money and_= stores received and 
charges are made for eash paid to 
carpenters, ete., amounting to about 
£125,000; the coin value of which, 
however, owing to the depreciation of 
Continental money, it would be diffi- 
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cult to ascertain, the last charge, July 

27, 1781, being ‘‘For 10 Bushels Corn 

left at the Island, £180,’’ or £18 per 

bushel. 

The first charge is 

T7177 

May 10th For Cash Paid the 
Carpenters buildg 
the Continental 
ship called the 

of 74 guns 





£43.08.9 


The first charge for superintending 
is: 


To my superintending from May 
10, 1777, until March 31, 1778, 
290 Days @ 18s 

For 41 Weeks Board @ 48s 


261.0.0 
98.8.0 


The last charge for superintending 
is as follows, and the greatly in- 
creased rate owing to the deprecia- 
tion of Continental money, is very 
marked : 


To my Superintending the Con- 
tinental Yard from Oct. 14, 
1780, until 12th May (1781) is 
180 Dys inclusive @ £45. 


To my Board while superintend- 
ing the Yard from Oct. 14, 1780, 


until May 12, (1781) is 25 

Wks & 5 Dys. 10030.0.0 

Charges covering. ‘‘Major Hack- 
ett’s Board’’ from March 20, 1779, 


to October 30, 1779, thirty-two weeks 
at £12 per week, and from November 
1, 1779, to March 18, 1780, 23 weeks 
at £20 per week—are also contained 
in this account. 


Col. James Hackett was of Exeter, but 
seems to have resided, some time, at 
Portsmouth. He was a_ noted ship- 
builder and a man of great enterprise and 
energy. He was appointed a lieutenant- 
colonel in one of the New Hampshire reg- 
iments in 1776, for the field, but his ser- 
vices were so urgently required at home, 
in fitting out armed vessels, that he de- 
clined the office. He volunteered, how- 
ever, for duty under Gen. Sullivan in 
Rhode Island, in a company of light 
horse raised in Portsmouth, and was 
made lieutenant, Gov. John Langdon be- 
ing captain. He was also in command of 
a battalion of artillery on the occasion of 
Gen. Washington’s visit to Portsmouth, 
and received his excellency with a 


“grand salute.”—(Notice by Hon. Charles 
H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H., in ““New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter,” Vol. 23, page 53.) 


CAPT. TOBIAS LEAR. 


ce 


Capt Tobias Lear (fourth), born 
August 1, 1737, died November 6, 
1781, married Mary Stillson Decem- 
ber 29, 1757. She was born May 25, 
1739, and died May 24, 1829.’’—(Old 
Lear Bible.) 

They had two children, Tobias 
Lear (fifth), Washington’s seeretary, 
and Polly, who married Samuel 
Storer. 

Their gravestones, side by side, at 
the Point of Graves, Portsmouth, 
bear the following inscriptions, viz: 

In memory 
of 
Capt. Tobias Lear 
Obt Nov 6th, 1781 
A 45 
“A wits a feather & a Cheif a Rod, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of , 
God.” 
—(Stone.) 
Here lie the remains of 
Mrs. Mary Lear 
the widow of 
Captn Tobias Lear. 
She died the 24th of May, 1829, 
Aged 90 years. 
Devoted in her attachments 
Ardent in her affections 
and 
Sincere in her piety 
She was long an example that 
“The hoary head is a crown of 

Glory if it be found in the way of 

righteousness.” 
(Stone). 

His mother’s stone. also at the 
Point of Graves, and next his own, is 
inseribed as follows, viz. : 

In memory of 
Mrs Elizabeth Lear 
wife of 
YXapt. Tobias Lear 
who died July 21, 1774 
Aged 58 Years. 
—(Stone). 

Capt. Tobias Lear—fourth of the 
name—was the great-grandson of To- 
bias Lear (first), who married, April 
11, 1667, Elizabeth (Sherburne) 
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Langdon, widow of Tobias Langdon, 
who died July 27, 1664. They had 
two daughters and Tobias Lear (sec- 
ond). whose son, Tobias Lear (third), 
married Elizabeth Hall, daughter of 
Josiah Hall; she died July 21, 1774, 
aged 58 years. Tobiasand Eliza- 
beth (Hall) Lear had two children: 
Elizabeth, who married Nathaniel 
Sherburne and Tobias Lear (fourth). 
—(Penhallow Family, Boston, 1885, 
page 20.) 

Capt. Tobias Lear and Colonel, af- 
terwards Governor, John Langdon, 
were both great-grandechildren of 
Elizabeth Sherburne (daughter of 
Henry and Rebecca |Gibbons| Sher- 


burne, and granddaughter of Am- 
brose Gibbons), who married, first, 


Tobias Langdon, July 10, 1656, who 
died July 27, 1664; seeond, Tobias 
Lear, April 11, 1667, who died in 
1681, and third, Richard Martyn; as 
related in the ‘‘Wentworth Geneal- 
ogy,’’ Volume I, pages 116, 189 and 
335. Additional information, as to 
these early residents of Portsmouth 
will be found in Brewster’s ‘‘Ram- 
bles about Portsmouth,’’ 
ries, pages 44-61. 
Captain Lear was also a first cousin 
to Governor Langdon, whose mother, 
Mary Hall (of Exeter) was a sister 
of Captain Lear’s mother, Elizabeth 
Hall, daughters of Josiah Hall 
(‘‘Wentworth Genealogy,’’ Volume 
I, page 336), a descendant of ‘‘the 
great puritan, Thomas Dudley of the 
Bay,’’ as John Elwyn, grandson of 
Governor Langdon, wrote in the 
“*Rambles,’’ second series, page 57. 


second se- 


Thomas Dudley 
For Seventeen Years 
Governor or Deputy Governor 
of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
As Governor he signed 
Charter of Harvard College. 
Born in England, 1576. 
Died in Roxbury, 1653. 
“A man of Approved Wisdom 
and of Much Good Service 
to the State.” 


First Church, 


The 


— (Tablet, Boston. ) 


SECRETARY TOBIAS LEAR. 

Capt. Tobias Lear lived on the 
north side of Hunking Street, Ports- 
mouth, near the river. The house in 
which he resided is there now and 
bears a tablet with the following in- 
scription, in remembrance of his son, 
Col. Tobias Lear: 


Col. Tobias Lear 

was born in this house in 1760. 

He was George Washington’s Secre- 
tary from 1783 to 1799. 

Washington visited here in 1789. 
This tablet is placed by the Society 

of the Sons of the Revolution 

of the State of New Hampshire. 

1899. 

( Tablet.) 


Lear House.—Marked with a 
tablet. It was here that Tobias Lear, 
who was private secretary to General 
Washington for sixteen years, was born, 
in 1760 [1762]. In Washington’s diary, 
under date of Tuesday, November 3, 1789, 


bronze 


he wrote: “I called upon President Sul- 
livan and Mrs. Lear.” Mrs. Lear was 
the step-mother [the mother—see _be- 


low] of his secretary and occupied this 
house with Samuel Storer, who had mar- 
ried Lear’s sister. They were the par- 
ents of the late Admiral George Wash- 
ington Storer, who was a baby at the 
time and received Washington’s blessing. 
Lear served as secretary until Washing- 


ton’s death. Afterward he was consul- 
general at San Domingo and Tripoli in 
1804. Mr. Lear had three wives, the first 


being Mary Long of Portsmouth; his sec- 
ond was Mrs. Ball, a niece of General 
Washington [see below], the third being 
Miss Fanny D. Henly [see below], a 
niece of Martha Washington.—(Gurney’s 
“Portsmouth Historic and Picturesque,” 
Portsmouth, 1902.) 


Gurney’s book is, however, incor- 
rect in part, as noted above, as 
shown by the following extracts from 
the ‘‘Old Lear Bible,’’ kindly fur- 
nished by one of Captain Lear’s de- 
scendants : 


Tobias Lear (fifth) born Sept. 19, 1762, 
married, first in 1790, Mary Long of 
Portsmouth. She died 1793; second Mrs. 
Frances Washington, widow of Major 
George Augustine Washington, who was 
Gen. Washington’s nephew, in 1795, she 
died 1796; third, Miss Frances Dandridge 








Henley, Mrs. Washington's niece, 1803, she 
died about 1855.—Old Lear Bible. 


Mrs. Mary Lear, after the death of 
Col. Tobias Lear, wrote the following 
in the ‘‘Old Lear Bible,’’ thus fully 
confirming what is evident from the 
dates of her marriage and his birth, 


that she was his own mother. 
My one and only beloved son Tobias 
Lear was born Sept. 19, 1762. Departed 


this life Oct. 11, 1816, aged 55 years. I 
have every cause to hope he now rests in 
the Bosom of his Redeemer after a short 
but exemplary life of filial duty and affec- 
tion to his aged parent, he being nearly 
all her support and comfort since the de 
cease of his dear and honored Father.— 
(Old Lear Bible.) 


This is further confirmation by the 
following notice of Col. Tobias Lear’s 
death: 

Died—In Washington city the 10th 


(11th) inst., suddenly, Tobias Lear, Esq., 
aged 56, Accountant of the War Depart- 


ment and late consul at Algiers. Col. 
Lear was a native of this town, where 
his mother now resides—(The Ports- 
mouth Oracle, Oct. 19, 1816.) 

Lear, Tobias, diplomatist, born Ports- 


mouth, N. H., Sept. 19, 1762; died Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 10, 1816. H. U. 1783. 
In 1785 he became private secretary to 
General Washington and was most lib- 
erally remembered by him in his will. In 
1801 he was made consul-general at St. 
Domingo; and from 1804 to 1812 was con- 
sul-general at Algiers, and commissioner 
to conclude a peace with Tripoli. The 
latter duty he performed in 1805, much 


to the dissatisfaction of General Eaton, 
who was gaining important advantages 


over the Tripolitans. Lear’s conduct was 
approved by his government, though much 
blamed by a portion of the public. At his 
decease he was an accountant in the war 
department.— (“Dictionary of American 
siography,” Boston, 1872.) 


He was Washington’s Secretary—The 
tomb of Tobias Lear is in an unfrequented 
corner of the Congressional cemetery, 
Washington. Let the epitaph cut in the 
top slab, tell the story: 

“Here lie the remains of Tobias Lear. 
He was early distinguished as the private 
secretary and familiar friend of the illus- 
trious George Washington, and after hav- 
ing served his country with dignity, zeal 
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and fidelity in many honorable stations, 
died accountant of the war department, 
Oct. 11, 1816, aged 54.” 

Lear, who was a New Englander, was 
called to Mt. Vernon as tutor of the Cus- 
tis children, the grandchildren of Mrs. 
Washington. He became private secre- 
tary to Washington. Essentially all that 
has been written of the last illness and 
death of Washington is based on Lear’s 
narrative. Lear was present at the death 
scene. 

A wreath has been placed on the tomb 
this week by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.—(The Boston Globe, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1905.) 


Benjamin Lincoln Lear, the son of 
Col. Tobias and Mary (Long) Lear, 
was Col. Lear’s only child. He died 
in Washington in 1831. [See be- 
low.| His mother died in Philadel- 
phia in 1795, as stated in the ‘‘Ram- 
bles,’’ first series, pages 268-269. 
She was the daughter of Col. Pierse 
Long of Portsmouth, of whom an in- 
teresting notice will be found in the 
‘‘Rambles,”’’ first series, pages 272- 
276. 

Benjamin Lincoln Lear married Maria 
Morris, and died leaving an only daugh- 
ter, Louisa Lincoln Lear. The widow 
married Richard Derby and the daughter 
married Wilson Eyre.—(“Penhallow Fam- 
ily,” Boston, 1885, page 20.) 


Benjamin Lincoln Lear, only son of 


Col. Tobias Lear, General Wash- 
ington’s private secretary, entered 
Phillips Academy, Andover, <Au- 


gust 3, 1803, as from Portsmouth, N. 
IT., and registered as twelve years old. 
(I have another memorandum that 
he was born Mareh 11, 1791.) 
Bushrod Corbin Washington, George 
Corbin Washington, John Augustine 
Washington, and Richard Henry Lee 
Washington, all grand nephews of 
Washington, entered the academy the 
same year. Washington during his 
lifetime had sent other grand neph- 


ews, Augustine and Bushrod Wash- 
ington, and Cassius and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, with one nephew, 


Howell Lewis, to Andover, so it was 
very natural that young Lear, whose 
stepmothers were of the Washington 
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family, should be fitted for college 
there also. Benjamin L. Lear en- 
tered Harvard College, but after- 
wards was transferred to Bowdoin, 
where he graduated in 1810. He was 
a lawyer in Washington, where he 
died October 1, 1832. 

(C. C. C. A. Notes and Queries, 
soston Transcript, December 26, 
1906. ) 

The ‘‘expenses’’ of Madam Mary 
Lear ‘‘from Portsmouth to Portland 
and from Portland to Brunswick and 
from Brunswick to Portsmouth, when 
Lincoln took his Degree at Bruns- 
wick,’’ in ‘‘ August, 1810.’’—$22.70— 
are entered in the latter part of the 
** Account Book’’ already mentioned. 


Benjamin Lincoln Lear, A. M., class of 
1810, Bowdoin College, born 11 March, 
1792, Philadelphia, Lawyer, Washington, 
died 1 October, 1832.—Bowdoin “General 
Catalogue,” Brunswick, Maine, 1894. 


LINES BY B. L. LEAR. 


This day we call on sacred Heaven 
To ratify our vow, 

And bind the faith that each has given 
In solemn nuptials now. 


The vow to love till death do part, 
In sickness and in health, 

To prize the treasure of the heart 
Above all other wealth. 


The selfish wish, the lonely sigh, 
Must now be sacrificed, 

And in each other's grief and joy, 
Our union realized. 


For hand in hand henceforth we go 
Unto our journey’s end, 

And meet together weal or woe, 
Whichever Heaven may send. 


If we shall rightly love and live, 
All ill is half destroy’d, 

And every blessing Heaven may give 
Shall doubly be enjoyed. 


In thee I know that I shall find 
All that I value best. 

The warmest heart, the purest mind, 
“The sunshine of the breast.” 


The story of Washington’s eall 


upon Mrs. Mary Lear, the mother 
of his secretary, then a widow, dur- 


ing his visit to Portsmouth, in 1789, 
with interesting incidents in the 
friendship of George and Martha 
Washington for Madam Lear, is told 
in Brewster’s ‘‘Rambles about 
Portsmouth,’’ first series, pages 
263-269. 

The ‘‘Rambles’’ deseribe one 
Washington relie of deep interest in 
possession of Miss Mary Lear Storer 
half a century ago, and still preserved 
in the family, which ean have no like 
elsewhere. ‘‘A piece of black satin, 
of eight by ten inches, is framed and 
glassed, and around the edge, just in- 
side the frame, is a piece of narrow 
white taste.’’ It was wrought about 
the commencement of the last century, 
in a handsome manner in Roman let- 
ters, by Mary Lear Storer, who as a 
ehild, in 1789, sat upon Washing- 
ton’s knee during this memorable 
eall. ‘‘The words were the composi- 
tion of her grandmother—the mother 
of Col. Tobias Lear.’’ The inserip- 
tion tells its own story: 


This is work’d with our Illustrious and 
beloved General 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S HAIR. 
Which covered his exalted head; 
But now enrolled among the. dead, 
Yet wears a crown above the skies, 

In realms of bliss which never dies. 
This is work’d with Lady 
MARTHA WASHINGTON’S HAIR, 
Relict of our beloved General. 

I prav her honored head 
May long survive the dead; 
And when she doth her breath resign, 
May she in heaven her consort join. 
This hair was sent to Mrs. Lear, by her 
good friend Lady Washington. 


The aceount of the eall, ‘printed in 
Gurney’s ** Portsmouth Historie and 
Picturesque,”’ Portsmouth, 1902, and 
already been given, and pictures of 
the house and of the tombstones of 
Capt. Tobias Lear and of his mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Ilall) Lear, at the 
Point of Graves, may be found on 
pages 100, 104 and 105 of that work. 

The inscription on these stones, and 
also on that of Mrs. Mary Lear, are 
printed in the *‘New Hampshire Gen- 
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eological Reecord,’? Dover, N. H., 
July, 1903, Volume I, pages 18-19, 
though the date of the latter’s death 
should be May, and not November, 
1829. 


REAR ADMIRAL STORER. 


Capt. Tobias Lear and his wife, 
Mary Stillson, had only two children : 
Tobias and Polly. Polly Lear mar- 
ried Samuel Storer (as already 
stated), and became the mother of 
Rear Admiral George Washington 
Storer, United States Navy, born 
May 4, 1789; died January 8, 1864, 
for whom Storer Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Portsmouth, is 
named, and upon whose head Wash- 
ington gently placed his hand during 
the visit already mentioned and ex- 
pressed the wish that he may ‘‘be a 
better man than the one whose name 
he bears,’’ as related in the ‘‘Ram- 
bles.”’ 


Storer, George Washington, naval offi- 
cer, born in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1789; 
died there 8 Jan. 1864. He entered the 
Navy as a Midshipman, 16 Jan. 1809, and 
was commissioned a Lieutenant, 24 July, 
1813. He served in the ship Independence 
on the Mediterranean station in 1815-16, 
commanded the schooner Lynx on the 
New England coast and in the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1817, cruised in the frigates 
Congress and Java in the West Indies in 
1818-19, and in the frigate Constitution 
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in the Mediterranean in 1820-24. He was 
commissioned Master Commandant, 24 
April, 1828, and Captain 9 Feb., 1837, 
commanded the receiving ship Constella- 
tion at Boston in 1839, the frigate Poto- 
mac of the Brazil station, in 1840-42, the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth in 1843-’46, and 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Brazil 
squadron in 1847-’50. He was on leave 
and served as member of boards, president 
of the board of inquiry, and other duty in 
1851-54. 
the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia. He 
was retired, 21 Dec. 1861, on account of 
age, and promoted to Rear Admiral on 
the Retired list, 16 July, 1862. In 1861- 
62 he served on special duty in Brooklyn, 
after which he was unemployed for one 
year.—(Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography.) 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 13, 1864. 
The Department announces to the Navy 
and Marine Corps, the Death of Rear Ad- 
miral George W. Storer. .He died at his 
residence in Portsmouth, N. H., on the 
morning of the 8th inst., after an honora- 
ble career in the Navy of nearly fifty-five 
years. Rear Admiral Storer was correct 
in his deportment, attached to his profes- 
sion, and devoted to his country. As an 
officer in the Navy he has served faith- 
fully, and has filled with credit many im- 
portant positions both ashore and afloat. 
As a mark of respect to his memory, it 
is hereby directed that at the Portsmouth, 
N. H. Navy Yard the flags be hoisted at 
half-mast and thirteen minute-guns be 
fired at meridian on the day after the re- 

ceipt hereof. 
GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


A. Child Who Died at Waster 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


Bring snowy lilies, scatter them around, 


She was as pure as day, 


And think white thoughts of God above the mound 
Where rests the earthly clay. 


It seemed a cruel fate that she should go, 
Like sun obscured at dawn, 


And yet 
Till Resurrection morn. 





we bow our heads—God wills it so 











The Father's Care 
By S. H. McCollester 


‘Tis revealed to us o’er and o’er 
As time passing hurries along 
That the Holiest and Highest 
Is holding us lovingly strong. 


‘Tis not alone ’mid smiles and joy, 

Our hearts and minds grow pure and true; 
The larger growth is in the shade 

Where pain and sorrow have their due. 


Tears oft prove glasses to the soul; 
Sweetest love may come in despair, 

Enriching life with lasting gain 
Setting affections on things fair. 


Thus experience teaches more and more, 
As we journey on each day, 

That the light of the Father’s face 
Is e’er shining upon our way. 


So amidst life’s tints and shadows, 
We ean hold fast the Father’s hand 
And be assured, through night and day, 
That He’ll lead us to the Saint-Band. 


We may have a sure guide in Christ 
Who is the way, the truth, the light, 

To help us pick blossom and fruit 
From the tree of life, all bright. 


Tis strange that any should miss His aid 
Since it is all so free and fair 

Whate’er may betide, joy or grief, 
For all need help, highest and rare. 


In Him is found the panacea 

The thought and the love to leaven, 
Fitting the soui to live truly 

And well, on earth or in Heaven. 
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ADA L. HOWARD. 


Miss Ada Lydia Howard, first president 
of Wellesley College, died in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., March 3. 

She was a native of the town of Tem- 
ple, daughter of William H. and Lydia 
A. (Cowden) Howard, born December 19, 
1826. She was educated at New Ipswich 
Academy, Lowell High School and Mount 
Holyoke College, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1853, and pursuing post-graduate 
studies under private teachers. She was 
an instructor at Mount Holyoke for sev- 
eral years, for some time principal of 
the woman’s department of Knox College, 
Illinois, and principal of a private school 
of her own, Ivy Hall, at Bridgeton, N. J. 
She was also for some time a member of 
the faculty of Western College at Oxford, 
Ohio. “ When Helen Peabody, the accom- 
plished president of the latter institution 
(also a New Hampshire woman) was in- 
vited to become president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, at the opening of the latter institu- 
tion, she declined, and recommended Miss 
Howard, who accepted, and held the po- 
sition from 1875 till 1882, when ill health 
compelled her resignation. She resided 
thereafter, for some time, at Methuen, 
Mass., but for several years past her home 
had been at 127 Amity Street, Brooklyn. 

In testimony of the affection and re- 
spect in which Miss Howard was held 
by those who had benefited by her guid- 
ance, the alumne of the college placed a 
life-size portrait of their first president 
in the Wellesley art gallery in 1890, and 
an honor scholarship, called the Ada L. 
Howard scholarship, has been given to the 
institution. Mount Holyoke College con- 
ferred on her the degree of doctor of lit- 
erature in 1900. 


SEMANTHE MERRILL. 


Miss Semanthe Canney Merrill, born in 
Derry, December 31, 1839, died in Somer- 
ville, Mass., January 16. 

Miss Merrill was the daughter of Aus- 
tin and Mary (Canney) Merrill. She was 
a granddaughter of Capt. Simon Merrill, 
who served in the Revolution under Stark 
and seventh in direct line from Nathaniel 
Merrill, who came from Salisbury, Eng- 
land, to Ipswich, Mass., in 1633. Among 
her paternal ancestors were Rey. Stephen 
Bachiler and Christopher Hussey; while 
on her mother’s side she was descended 
from John Wheelwright and by two lines 
from Joseph Peaslee, the Quaker ancestor 
of John G. Whittier. 


She was educated at Chester and Pink- 
erton academies, and at the Adams Fe- 
male Academy, Derry, and was for eight 
years associate principal of the latter 
school. Subsequently she successfully 
conducted a private school in Greenland, 
and was later principal of the high school 
in that town, but eventually gave up 


teaching to be the companion of her 
mother in her declining years, during 
which time she wrote extensively for 


religious and Sunday-school publications. 
Some four years ago, she removed to 
Somerville, Mass., where a sister, Miss A. 
Marion Merrill, is a teacher in the Eng- 
lish High School, while another sister, 
Mrs. Stephen L. Barker, resides in Law- 
rence. She was a member of the Prospect 
Hill Congregational Church in Somerville, 
and superintendent of the home depart- 
ment of its Sunday-school. She was also 
secretary of Anne Adams Tufts Chapter, 
D. A. R., and of the Somerville Brown- 
ing Club. 


MYRA S. CHATTERTON. 


Miss Myra Smith Chatterton, born in 
Acworth, September 28, 1865, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 11, 1907. 

Miss Chatterton was a daughter of 
Edwin S. and Sarah W. Chatterton. and 
was educated in the schools of her na- 
tive town and at Mount Holyoke and 
Barnard colleges. She entered upon the 
profession of teaching and was for two 
years lady principal of Frederick Female 
Seminary at Frederick, Maryland. Fol- 
lowing this, she was a teacher in the Bar- 
stow High School at Mattapoisett, Mass., 
for two years, and then took the position 
of teacher of biology in the Girls’ High 
School at Brooklyn, which she filled with 
eminent success for fifteen years, and was 
transferred, at her own request, to the 
Morris High School in the Bronx, but a 
short time before her fatal illness. She 
was a woman of commanding presence, 
gracious manner, and strong devotion to 
her work, and held the confidence and 
esteem of her pupils in the fullest degree. 

She was a loyal daughter of her native 
town, spending her vacations at the old 
home, where she had been a member of 
the Congregational Church sinee 1876. 
She was a leading spirit and secretary of 
the Acworth Old Home Week Association, 
and no one contributed more than she to 
the success and pleasure of its celebra- 
tions. She was also corresponding secre- 


tary of the Biological Association of New 
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York City, a member of the Mount Hol- 
yoke Association of the same city, and 
had been a lecturer before the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. She 
leaves three sisters, Minnie E. (also a 
successful teacher), Esther R. and Ger- 
trude M.; also one brother, Alonzo M., 
residing on the old homestead in Acworth. 


MIRON J. HAZELTINE. 


Miron J. Hazeltine, a man of literary 
taste, and a chess authority of national 
reputation, died at his home in Thornton, 
February 24. He was born in Rumney, 
November 13, 1824. He was chess editor 
of the New York Clipper for more than 
fifty years, and possessed the most ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of works 
on chess in New England. He was a 
Classical scholar of no mean repute and 
had made a metrical translation of the 
Greek poet Anacreon. 


CHARLES CUMMINGS. 


Charles Cummings, born in Hollis, June 
7, 1817, died at Medford, Mass., February 
28, 1907. 

He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1842 and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1846. In the latter year he 
became principal of the Medford ( Mass.) 
High School, and remained in that po- 
sition for thirty years, retiring in 1876. 
He was a member of the first board of 
library trustees in Medford, and has been 
active in literary and historical work in 
his later years. He married Elizabeth L. 
Dyer of South Abington, Mass., and leaves 
one son, George D. Cummings, city auditor 
of Medford. He was a member and for a 
long time a deacon of the Mystic Congre- 
gational Church of Medford. 


SAMUEL H. FOLSOM. 


Samuel Hilliard Folsom, son of Samuel 
and Ann (Lovering) Folsom, born in Hop- 
kinton, February 23, 1826, died at Win- 
chester, Mass., February 19, 1907. 

He was a graduate of Dartmouth, of the 
class of 1851, and became principal of the 
Westford (Mass.) Academy in the latter 
year, continuing for two years. He sub- 
sequently read law in Lowell and Bos- 
ton, was admitted to the bar, and settled 
in practice at East Cambridge. For 
eleven years, from 1893 to 1904, he was 
registrar of deeds for the county of Mid- 
dlesex. He married Catherine Abbott of 
Hampton Falls, N. H., October 18, 1857. 


ADONIRAM J. ADAMS. 


Adoniram Judson Adams, who died Feb- 
ruary 18, 1907, at his home in Roxbury, 
Mass., was a native of the town of Wash- 
ington, born in 1820, and a direct de- 
scendant of John’ Adams, who fought at 


Bunker Hill. When fifteen years of age 
he went to Boston and engaged in a 
grocery store, working upward till in 1848, 
he held a responsible position in the firm 
of Stephen Hall & Co. wholesale 
grocers on Market Street, subsequently 
Martin L. Hall & Co., well known in the 
business world throughout New England, 
of which firm he had been the senior mem- 
ber for thirty years, at the time of his 
death. He was a leading director of the 
Fanueil Hall National Bank, and a life- 
long and active member of the Baptist 
Church. 


WILLIAM WELCH. 


William Welch, the oldest member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in the 
United States, and the oldest resident of 
New Hampshire, died at the home of his 
son in East Lempster, February 2, 1907. 
He was born in St. Andrew’s, New Bruns- 
wick, March 29, 1800. In June, 1842, he 
married Miss Eleanor Thompson of that 
place, and soon after came to New Hamp- 
shire. He located at Lempster and en- 
gaged in the lumber business, subse- 
quently removing to Acworth, where he 
continued several years in the same busi- 
ness, and has since lived in different 
towns in Sullivan County, with one or 
another of his children, of whom he had 
ten. He was an Odd Fellow and a Free 
Mason, having belonged to the latter fra- 
ternity seventy-seven years. 


DR. JAMES E. LOTHROP. 


James Elbridge Lothrop, a prominent 
citizen of Dover, died March 6, at the age 
of 81 years. 

Doctor Lothrop was a native of Roeh- 
ester, the son of Daniel and _ Sophia 
(Horne) Lothrop, born November 30, 
1826. His ancestors, in both lines, were 
among the early settlers of New Eng- 
land. He was educated in Rochester and 
Strafford academies. and at the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, from 
which he graduated in 1848. He estab- 
lished drug stores in Dover, Newmarket, 
Meredith, Great Falls and Amesbury, 
Mass., under the firm name of D. Lo- 
throp & Co., his brothers being admitted 
to partnership, and did an extensive busi- 
ness. Subsequently he engaged exten- 
sively in the clothing trade and dealt in 
musical instruments. He was also a 
member of the famous publishing house 
of D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston. 

Doctor Lothrop had served as a mem- 
ber of the state Legislature and was for 
two terms mayor of Dover. He was 
prominently connected with the banking 
and other corporate interests of the city, 
and a leading member of the Methodist 
Church. 











editor and Publisher’s Notes 


A proposition looking to a change 
in the law whereby ‘* Patriots’ Day,’’ 
so called, being the nineteenth of 
April, shall be substituted for Fast 
Day. as a legal holiday, has been 
presented in branch of the 
Legislature, and, at the present writ- 
ing, remains undisposed of in the 
House. The purpose of the authors 
and supporters of this measure is to 
do away with the now absurd and 
farcical custom of the executive in ap- 
pointing a Fast Day, which is no- 
where observed in the original spirit, 
and to establish in its stead a genuine 
holiday whose observance shall be of 
real significance and appeal to the 
patriotic spirit of the people, as was 
done some years ago in Massachu- 
setts, in which state Fast Day had 
its origin in this country. While 
there is no law requiring the appoint- 
ment of a Fast Day by the governor 
in this state, we have as yet had no 
chief executive with courage enough 
to disregard the old-time custom, ab- 
surd as it has come to be, and until 
the Legislature action, 
such as is proposed in this measure, 
the farce of proclaiming an annual 


each 


takes some 


day of fasting and prayer, upon 

which nobody fasts and few even 

pray, is likely to be continued. 
Notwithstanding the fact that a 


bill providing for the state certifica- 
tion of teachers was defeated recently 
in the House of Representatives—a 
fact greatly deplored by the friends 
of education throughout the state— 
there is no doubt that a growing sen- 
timent exists in New Hampshire in 
favor of more general and thorough 
preparation of teachers for their 
work, to .he end that teaching shall 
become a profession in fact rather 
than a mere avocation, to be followed, 
in many cases, as a mere makeshift, 
and then abandoned for something 
more profitable or congenial. This is 
shown by the strong pressure 





brought to bear upon the Legisla- 
ture for the establishment of another 
normal school, which has resulted in 
the passage of a bill in the House of 
Representatives, authorizing such es- 
tablishment and constituting the gov- 
ernor and eouncil and the normal 
school trustees a board, or committee, 
to carry out the work. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when no person can be em- 
ployed in the public schools of the 
state who has not had special train- 
ing for the work, but this, of course, 
cannot be until the facilities for ob- 
taining such training have been so in- 
creased and extended as to be fairly 
within the reach of all, as they ecan- 
not be with but one normal school 
and three or four city training schools 
in the state. Massachusetts, we be- 
lieve, has nine state normal schools. 
New Hampshire should have no less 
than three well-equipped institutions 
of this class, so located with refer- 
ence to each other and the state at 
large as to best convenience the en- 
tire state. 


As winter wears away and the bud- 
ding spring time approaches and peo- 
ple begin to anticipate the pleasures 
of communion with nature in her vis- 
ible forms, there comes to mind the re- 
cently published book by Miss Fran- 
ees M. Abbott of this city, entitled 
‘*Birds and Flowers About Concord, 
New Hampshire,’’ a neat little duo- 
decimo volume, whose seope is indi- 
cated by its title, and whose value 
and interest is guaranteed by the 
name of the author, to all people of 
Concord and vicinity, at least. In 
addition to the interesting deserip- 
tive chapters, Miss Abbott presents in 
this hook a elassified list of 110 dif- 
ferent birds observed by herself in 
this vicinity, and ninety-one observed 
by others; also a list of 540 species of 
flowering plants belonging to eighty 
families. Sent postpaid by the au- 


thor to any address, for $1. 














HON. BERTRAM ELLIS, 


Speaker of the House 
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